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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A POMERANIAN DOG. 



(A True Story.) 




CHAPTER I. 
EARLY DAYS. 

ONCE heard my mistress say that "A 
great modern writer remarked, * It is 
the ambition of most men to write a 
book/ " Now, I am only a dog ; yet I have 
the ambition to write you the history of my 
own life; and I must therefore beg you to 
excuse numbers of errors which many a boy 
and girl would never think of making. 
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On both my father s and my mother's side I 
came of an old and noble family, and on more 
than one occasion in my life, as you will see 
hereafter, my foolish pride for family connec- 
tions has not only stood in the way of my 
forming some true friendships, but has even 
hindered my own happiness. 

For many generations my ancestors have 
resided in England, but our true home is in 
Pomerania, a province ii> the north part of 
Prussia. Although my relations have for so 
many years lived in a foreign land, yet, like 
certain royal families, they refuse to marry 
except among their own kin, or into some 
equally noble and aristocratic house. Doubt- 
less, for this error in judgment, if it be one, we 
have all suffered much ; for every cur and 
mongrel we meet on the road make some 
cutting allusion to our "family pride," which 
we are forced to swallow with apparent un- 
concern. 
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My mother was a true lady, and even now 
tears fill my eyes when I think of her dear 
memory, and what her love has done for me. 
Well would it be for many a family if the sons 
would hearken to the warning words of their 
mothers ; the blessing of happiness would 
then rest on many a home which now we see 
so full of misery. 

My father was certainly not endowed with 
the same genial disposition as my mother ; yet 
so long as he lived I always endeavoured to 
treat him with that respect which a son ought 
to give to his father. His name was Squire 
Punch, and there are ill-natured people who 
say that his character in more than one respect 
resembled that of the first owner of his name. 
My father's snappish temper was, doubtless, 
occasioned by troubles of which the general 
public knew nothing. When I notice persons 
whose greatest delight seems to be to make 
unkind remarks of others, I call to mind a 
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quotation from a Persian writer, which 1 once 
heard a learned gentleman read to my ntistress. 
♦♦ PubliHh not the secret faults of others, for 
you indict disgrace upon them, and' procure 
thereby no honour to yourself." 

My father lived at a fine old Cheshire Hall, 
antl it was hen^ that my sisters, brothers, and 
myHeU first saw the light of day. 

I will pass over the first few weeks of my 
life, and at once narrate to you an incident 
which has remained indelibly impressed on my 
memor)\ 

A gouil g;une at hide-and-seek in a large 
basket* followed by a hearty meal, had disposed 
us all to take a little repose, when I remember 
beinjj sixuKlenly aroused from a comfortable 
^tH^p by hearing my mother utter a low growL 

A lavly, with a kind> good-natured face^ for 
whv>*» \ have learat to entertain much respect, 
^tvHxl vnvr our basi;et. "" Now. don t be ar^jT\\^ 
:ihe saivl addrx^s^^ng herself to my mother. "' I 
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am sure both you and Squire Punch will quite 
agree' with me when I have explained my 
plans. You cannot expect to have your little 
ones always with you. Now, I know two kind 
families who are each desirous to adopt one 
of your sons, and we all think it best (of 
course — with your consent) to send one to 
Manchester and the other to London." 

I saw a look of intense sorrow pass over 
my mother's face, and the thought at once 
occurred to me that perhaps my brother and 
myself would be separated from our family for 
ever. My mother had the sense to see that 
what the good lady advised was for the best ; 
and that same day it was arranged that my 
brother should be sent to London and myself 
to Manchester. 





CHAPTER II. 

A BAD HABIT. 

WILL say nothing of our sad parting. 
Our mother gave us much good ad- 
vice, and kissed us over and over 
again. Even now, after so many years, I look 
back to that hour as the most bitter time I 
ever passed through. 

I afterwards learned that my mother was so 
much affected with our leave-taking that she ' 
was unable to eat anything for several days. 
The good lady I have before mentioned recom- 
mended change of air. So my mother said 
good-bye to Squire Punch, and returned to her 
own home accompanied by my sisters. 

That was the last time I saw my brother; 
yet I hear he is well and happy, and even 
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likely to outlive myself. His London friends 
treat him with great kindness, and he has 
every comfort in which a dog delights. His 
hair is said to be even more silky and beautiful 
than my own. His eyes are black and spark- 
ling, and his face shows much intelligence. He 
has, I understand, visited the Crystal Palace 
shows many times, and there received numerous 
prizes. His mistress is so fond of him that 
when she drives out she desires the coachman 
to give him a seat on the carriage box. But 
my brother is on such good terms with the 
horses that he often mounts as postilion, first 
on the back of one and then on the other as 
they gallop along. 

My new home in Manchester might have 
been a good home for me if I had only listened 
to my mothers advice. How often has she 
told me, " Never, Vic, injure anything that does 
not belong to you ; no, not even in play." Oh ! 
that I had heeded her words, then I should 
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never have had to look back to this time of 
disgrace which I have now to narrate to you. 
Obedience is not always very pleasant to 
children, neither is it pleasant to young 
puppies ; but the act of 
learning to obey forms 
the basis of the charac- 
ter of a faithful dog, 
just as much as it tends 
to make a noble man 
and a true-hearted wo- 
man. If in early days 
I had learned the true 
meaning of that little 
word "obey," I might 
have saved myself much 
^^^ pain and suffering in 

years to come ; for the bad habits as well as 
the good habits we learn when we are young, 
are certain — even if modified — to remain with 
us, to some extent, throughout life. 
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I had not remained many days among my 
new friends before I was seized with the desire 
to tear up everything I could place my paws 
upon. This passion laid such hold upon me 
that I neither listened to the scoldings of the 
servants, nor to the entreaties of my mistress. 
Whatever was within my reach I pulled to 
pieces and completely destroyed. Now, if I 
had been a wise puppy, I might have seen 
that this kind of thing could not go on very 
long, without some serious steps being taken to 
stop it. 

One day my mistress told me, that if I 
persisted in this bad habit, she would be forced 
either to part with me or else make me a 
prisoner in a kennel. Like many another 
warning, I treated this with the same wanton 
disregard. No sooner had my mistress left 
the room than I noticed her bonnet left on the 
chair. One string was hanging down, and by 
this I pulled it on to the carpet. At first I 
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only played with it, making believe it was a 
kitten. But, in a short time, I became excited, 
and dragged my poor victim backwards and 
forwards and round and round. I pulled off 
one string, pretending it was the cat's tail ; 
then the ribbon got torn to shreds, and finally 
I dissected the whole bonnet into a thousand 
pieces. 

When this misdeed was discovered, I was 
at once chained up in the dismal kennel. This 
was a deep humiliation to me, and I was so 
miserable that my mistress became quite con- 
cerned about me. She could not give me my 
liberty for fear of my mischievous habits, and 
to keep me chained up grieved her kind heart. 
So my former mistress was written to, and it 
was arranged that I must return to Wilmslow. 





CHAPTER III. 
RUNNING AWAY. 

|NE fine morning In the month of May 
a tall, thin man, with a face so curious 
that I am sure I must have laughed 
if I had not felt so miserable, came to take me 
away. Although I had been so naughty and 
so mischievous, I noticed that when the time 
came for my departure there was a general 
regret that I had to go expressed by the 
children, and even by the servants; my mis- 
tress actually shed a few tears. 

I was taken down to the city by the tall thin 
man, in an omnibus. We had not been long 
seated when a gentleman asked whether I was 
for sale. " No," said my companion. " I am 
very sorry for that," was the reply. " I would 
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gladly, here in this 'bus, give you five pounds 
for him. I do not think I have ever seen a 
dog for which I have taken such a fancy.'' 

At Wilmslow station I felt myself to be of 
some importance, for the carriage was sent to 
meet me. I was surprised, however, that I was 
not driven to the home of Squire Punch, my 
father. I afterwards learned that the son of my 
father s mistress had given me, as a present, 
to one of his schoolfellows. This, at the 
time, seemed the depth of my misfortune, yet 
had I been able to discern the future, I should 
have found in this a hidden blessing. Never 
had a dog kinder friends, never had a dog a 
better home. 

For the next few days I behaved in the 
most foolish manner, and instead of making 
the best of circumstances, which by my own 
willfulness I had brought about, I made the 
worst of them. 

The day I arrived at my new home my 
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mistress was ill, so, like a fool as I was, I must 
needs howl my loudest. One of the servants 
thought that if I were taken into my mistress 
bedroom I might perhaps be quiet. The ex- 
periment was tried, but, as I showed no deter- 
mination to be quiet, I was speedily taken 
down again. The children were certainly 
most anxious to make friends with me, but my 
foolish, rebellious heart would not allow me to 
respond, so I treated all their kind and friendly 
overtures with contempt and disdain. 

The next morning the children went to 
school. My mistress was better, and about 
eleven o'clock she set out for a drive. 
Before going, however, she left instructions 
that I should be carefully watched, and that all 
doors should be duly closed to prevent my 
escape should I think of making it. Until I 
heard of these measures the thought of run- 
ning away had never entered my mind. To 
escape from Wilmslow was now the only idea 
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that possessed me; to be at home again in 
Manchester, the only object of my desire. For 
a long time no opportunity presented itself, but 
after wandering hopelessly about the house, I 
at last discovered that the dining-room window 
was a little opened. Through this I squeezed 
myself, and once at liberty, I fled as if for 
my life. As far as the village of Wilmslow I 
remembered the road. Then came the diffi- 
culty, which turning to take next. Had I 
thought a little, I might have remembered that 
if I followed the railway line I should at last 
come to Manchester. On this day that plan 
never entered my head. Presently I heard a 
carter ask the way to Manchester, and after 
him and his cart I set forth on my long walk. 

I afterwards heard that as soon as my 
new owners discovered my flight there was a 
mighty hue and cry. My young master and 
his brother, on their return from school, made 
inquiries in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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The gardener was despatched to Alderley, to 
see if anything had been heard of me in that 
direction. The coachman, who had driven me 
from the station the day before, set out for 
Wilmslow. All he heard of me was from a 
little girl, who deposed to having seen Punch 
run past at a pace far faster than his ordinary 
gait. Now, Mr. Punch was at Lytham^ on a 
visit, so naturally the man thought that dog 
was Vic. In the village he could hear nothing 
of me, so he returned, after mentioning at the 
police station, railway station, and other places, 
that I was lost. 

For three or four miles I trudged on after 
the cart, the carter never turning round to see 
me. Presently a man came towards us from 
the opposite direction. 

" Friend," said he, addressing the carter, " is 
that thy doggie trotting so nimbly behind thy 
cart ?" 

" Noa," replied the carter, " I 'ave no dog." 
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" Then he must be a lost one, and Til just 
walk him back with me to the village." 

I was not so loth to return as you may 
perhaps expect, for I was tired with the long 
walk, hot with the excitement of my flight, and 
above all, both hungry and thirsty. 

At the police station my finder learned where 
my home was, and he at once took me thither. 

When I saw what joy was expressed on my 
return, I determined never again to run away 
and behave so foolishly. 





CHAPTER IV. 
MY COMPANIONS. 

OME of my companions have been of a 
truly noble disposition, while others 
again have been quite the reverse. 
Some have stuck by me through thick and 
through thin, whilst others have deserted me in 
the first moment of difficulty. In this chapter 
I therefore purpose to speak to you of some 
few of these my companions. Somewhat older 
than myself was Toby, the dog at the lodge. 
He was a small black dog, with curly hair, and 
loved by nearly everyone for his gentle ways, 
yet, for all this, Toby and I had no ver)'^ 
friendly intercourse. This was partly my 
fault, for I felt that as my home was at " the 
house," I ought to be master of the situation, 
whilst Toby, who only resided at the lodge, 
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should, as a matter of course, uphold my 
authority. Toby, however, thought differently. 
He was older* than myself, and when I was 
only a puppy he was in the prime of life. 
He would gladly give me advice, but would 
never listen to mine. Neither would he ever 
obey me, and he treated me in a manner which 
clearly showed that he considered me in the 
light of an intruder and an interloper. Toby 
had one grievous fault, but of this I shall have 
occasion to speak in some future chapter. 

At a neighbouring house lived a dog very 
like Toby in outward appearance, but in dis- 
position very different. He was called Panza, 
after Sancho Panza, the faithful companion of 
Don Quixote. There are few dogs I remember 
better or regret more than my fathers old 
friend Panza ; partly because he claimed the 
right to tutor and advise me; but chiefly 
because his friendship procured for me the 
delightful privilege of frequently visiting at his 
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home from my earliest recollection until " the 
time when poor Panza, alas ! could welcome me 
no more. Panza was shy and retiring, and by 
nature somewhat a coward, and on one occa- 
sion I remember, when we 
saw a certain cat in the 
distance, Panza entreated 
me to go and make her ac- 
quaintance, whilst he went 
home a different way, so 
that the cat should not 
notice him. When I came 
up to the cat I found that 
it was only Fenie, and we li 
had much fun with the 1 
episode at poor Panza's < 
expense. panza. 

I must now devote a little space to tell you 
about Fenie, my best and truest of friends. 

When I first came to my new home at 
Wilmslow, there lived there a cat who was not 
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only spiteful in her remarks about me, but 
even raised her paws against me. This I had 
to endure for many years, until death took her 
away from our family circle. But the daughter, 
who was left to mourn the demise of her spite- 
ful mother, was a true friend to me. She was 
born on the morning of November 28th, 1867. 
On that day several Fenians were hanged in 
Manchester, and, in consequence of the sad 
fact, she was named " Fenie." What fun I 
had when she was a kitten. For hours to- 
gether we played at hide and seek behind the 
large trees on the velvety green lawn. Some- 
times we would scamper after each other down 
the drive or along the winding walks. Or^ 
perhaps, if we saw no person about, we would 
have a good game at " I spy " among the beds 
of beautiful hyacinths and anemones, which in 
autumn were filled with gorgeous geraniums. 

About this period of my life I had a great 
regard for a friend named Venus, who lived 
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at White Farm. Now, Venus was a very- 
bad name to call this dog, for it was a brown 
ugly beast, and in no way showed any return 
for my friendship. For months I used to 
visit her at every opportunity, and on all 
occasions try to win her goodwill. But Venus 
treated me with disdain, and would not even 
condescend to look at me. The good people 
at the farm were very much annoyed at me, 
and several times sent me home with a tin can 
tied to my tail. This was a great indignity, 
yet, for all that, I foolishly persevered in visit- 
ing Venus* Several fowls at thft farm were 
reported to have been killed by me, and my 
master had to pay for them. But still I 
persisted in going to see my much adored 
Venus. One morning in the month of May, 
1869, my mistress received a message from 
White Farm, saying that I had become so 
great a nuisance, that if I again came to their 
house I must at once be shot. As soon as my 
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mistress read this warning, she at once gave 
orders that I should be made prisoner for 
a few weeks. This was accordingly done, and 
whilst I was busy with a bone, I was chained 
up in a small outhouse. Whilst I was in prison 
I was duly fed, but the family, knowing I was 
in disgrace, seldom visited me. Not so the 
devoted Fenie. Of her own free will she came 
and lived with me. During the cold dark 
night, instead of being warm and comfortable 
indoors, she shared my unhappiness, and lay 
beside me ; and in the bright day time, instead 
of running hither and thither, she preferred 
rather to sit beside her melancholy companion. 
Shortly after my release from punishment, 
poor Fenie went out of her mind. Whether 
this malady was hereditary, or had been 
brought on by anxiety for the future, in con- 
sequence of the increasing scarcity of mice, 
I do not know. A few days after her illness 
commenced, she became so violent that it was 
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thought unsafe to keep her, and she accord- 
ingly succumbed to too prolonged an applica- 
tion of the water treatment. Poor Fenie, how 
I loved her ! She was to me dearer than 
a sister, and it was with true grief that I 
mourned her loss. Fenie was always con- 
sidered by her companions a strange cat. She 
would often follow the servants to church, and 
on more than one occasion went out for a walk 
with some member of the family precisely 
as if she had been born and bred a dog. 
Then, again, her taste was a little curious, for 
her greatest treat was, perhaps, what many 
would consider only fit food for a pig. When- 
ever potatoes were being pared Fenie was all 
eyes and ears. She thought nothing more 
delicious than a long paring of a large unboiled 
potato. Strange to say, she had no relish for 
cooked potatoes. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of 
giving my testimony to the high worth of 
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Fenie's character. A more honest, kind, and 
affectionate cat I do not think was ever born ; 
and it is a great pleasure to look back and 
think that I was one of her greatest friends. 
Brave Fenie ! If all cats 
were so kindly disposed 
in their hearts as you were, 
then soon, indeed, would 
^^^^i^^^ ^'^ "'^^ ^^^ bitter strife 

'j£.i>iBfl^^^^ between your race and 
mine. 

A few years ago, I 
unfortunately made the 
acquaintance of a grey- 
hound. I encouraged 
him to visit me, but 
FKNiE. I soon found that he 

devoured so many of my bones that I was 
obliged to hide them. In order to be a good 
hunting dog, the master of my friend, the 
greyhound, gave him as little food as possible. 
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He never told me of this, else I am sure I 
should have been kind to him, and given him 
a few of my many bones. 

One day, early in a New Year s week, my 
mistress expected several friends to dinner. A 
large well-spiced and well-cooked round of 
beef, weighing sixteen pounds, was placed on a 
dish in the pantry. Presently my friend, Mr. 
Greyhound, ravenously hungry, came peeping 
round the corner. He saw no one looking, so 
rushed boldly to the pantry, seized the round 
of beef, and made off with it. My mistress 
saw him on the lawn from the drawing-room 
window. A* hue and cry was at once raised, 
but all to no purpose, for when Mr. Grey- 
hound had once pulled the beef through the 
wire fence, none of his pursuers could overtake 
him. Since that day I have had little to say or 
to do with my old friend, Mr. Greyhound, 
and I think, for the future, the less we see of 
each other the better it will be for myself. 



CHAPTER V. 



"A PIC-NIC PARTY. "" 




00 N after breakfast, one bright spring 
morning, my mistress suggested that 
a pic-nic should be organised to War- 
ford Copse. The baskets were packed, all 
things were ready, and the party was about to 
start, when I suddenly discovered that I was 
not one of the invited guests. I barked, I 
moaned, I crouched down, I entreated, but all 
to no purpose. 

" Oh ! do let us take Vic, Mother," said the 
youngest of the party, a clever little girl, with 
a large straw hat, which half hid the dear 
face I so fondly love. " No," was the reply ; 
" he will run after the cows." " That's a mis- 
take," shouted someone from the hall-door, 
"for the cows will run after him." 
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I felt hurt at this unkind remark, and more 
so because I knew it was sometimes true. So 
I slunk back, and the door was closed upon me. 

Wishful not to be outdone, a short time 
after I found the back door open, and through 
it I made my escape. Luckily for me the gate 
of the kitchen garden was ajar, and after a 
separation of less than ten minutes^ I overtook 
that happy, joyous pic-nic party. 

For some distance I walked quietly behind, 
fearing to make my presence known to the 
children. Presently one of them stayed be- 
hind to gather a flower from the hedge side. 
She discovered me and called out to the 
others. 

"Why, here is Vic, after all our care to shut 
him up ; we cannot send him back now, can 
we ? " " No," was the reply ; " if his fate be 
death from the toss of a bull, I suppose the 
sooner it is over the better it will be both for 
him and for us." 
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Lunch was eaten at the bottom of a long 
lane, whose large cobble-stones were moss- 
grown, and the hedge-banks and fields around 
were all gay with the yellow primrose. 

I expected some bits of lunch to be given to 
me, and I was much disappointed to receive 
none. 

Near to the spot where the pic-nic had been 
spread ran a deep, clear stream of water. "Now, 
Vic, come hither, — come quickly," called out one 
of my young masters from the bank, in a tone 
of voice which I knew I dare not disobey. 
All wishful to please him I bounded on, but 
when I saw the smooth surface of the running 
water I stood still, felt frightened, and thought 
of returning to my mistress, who was quietly 
sitting on a log of wood, when I beheld a 
determined look in Master Harry's eye, which 
seemed to say, " For shame ! Vic, for shame ! 
What, you, a true Pomeranian dog, afraid of a 
little cold water! You must overcome this 
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foolish fear, and the sooner the better. So 
now, make a bold jump and get for yourself 
this good piece of bread." So suiting the 
action to these words, he threw the bread into 
the middle of the stream. 

Instinct told me to jump bravely into the 
water and fetch out the piece of bread, but 
somehow a terrible fear seized hold of me, and 
I stoed trembling on the bank of the stream. 

"Vic, Vic," shouted Master Harry, "this 
behaviour will never do. Learn to go into the 
water you shall, and if you will not go in your- 
self I must teach you." 

After saying this, he gave me a good push, 
and down I fell into the stream^ with a splash 
that sent a shower of spray above the high 
banks on either side. 

Well do I remember the agony of that first 
plunge. The terror of drowning seemed be- 
fore me; the horror of approaching death 
stared me in the face. When; lo ! as I fought 
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with the water, and battled against death, I sud- 
denly felt myself possessed with a new power. 
Fear had now left me, and I found that I could 
not only float like a log on the stream, but 
could even make way like a duck or a swan^ 
Large pieces of biscuit were thrown into the 
water, and again and again I swam after them. 

Something more than a swimming lesson had 
this day been taught me. I learned now to 
place confidence in those who knew better than 
myself, and although I was hereafter not always 
so obedient as I might be, yet I learned a lesson 
in trusting which I have never forgotten. 

The afternoon was far advanced before my 
mistress thought of returning home. The 
shadows of the hedge and the tall trees above 
it were by this time thrown not only across the 
grass-covered lane but even far into the green 
meadows beyond, The daisies, which had all 
day long been twisting their necks round to 
see the sun, had now closed their eyes, and 
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said good night to him. The birds had for the 
day finished their joyous anthem, and with 
lengthening of evening shadows came the 
sound of the lowing of cattle and the song 
of a milking maid. 

Our homeward steps were not on the same 
road along which we had come, for my mistress 
thought the field path which led to the Manor 
Hall would be pleasant for us. 

The field path was a charming change to 
me, and thoroughly I enjoyed it. As usual I 
bounded backwards and forwards, barking forth 
the strong delight of my heart, when suddenly 
I heard at no great distance a loud bellow. 

For a moment the whole party stood still, 
petrified with astonishment, afterwards came the 
reaction prompted by fear. One and all took 
to their heels and fled as if for their lives. 
Master Fred and Master Harry made the best 
of their way through a thorn hedge, and only 
escaped from its tender caresses by leaving 
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a portion of their garments behind them. 
Miss Minnie and Miss May climbed over a 
high railing, but unhappily fell into a muddy 
ditch on the other side. Miss Gertrude, the 
youngest of the party, met with a sad disaster. 
She successfully climbed a five-barred gate, but 
in her haste to escape through the adjoining 
field, tripped over the outspread roots of a 
large oak tree. Falling on the grass would 
have been of little moment to this sprightly 
young lady ; but, unfortunately, she fell into a 
large pool of water, out of which she w^as 
extricated with difficulty. 

Meanwhile the furious bull came bellow- 
ing loudly across the field. His large eyes 
seemed to my terrified senses to shoot out fire ; 
he tore up the grass in large clods, which I 
could see were flung high above him; he 
tossed his proud head defiantly, and in his rage 
uttered sounds that were to me more awful 
than the rolling thunder in the wildest storm. 
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I Stood beside my mistress, and when I 
looked up into her face a deadly pallor over- 
spread her countenance. 

On came the dreadful bull. I felt my warm 
blood grow cold within me. How could I pro- 
tect my mistress, or even how could I save my 
own life ? The thought entered my mind that 
it would be a far nobler act to fly at the en- 
raged bull than to await his charge, crouching 
like an abject coward in the ditch. 

I had not rushed many yaids towards him 
than again I caught the light from his flaming 
eyes. Horror-struck, I fled away — the furious 
bull pursuing me. I felt his hot breath upon 
me. Another moment his sharp horn would 
have passed through my body, and my 
mangled corpse would have been hurled above 
his head. Only a few yards before me I saw 
a stout thorn hedge. I made for this haven of 
safety, and with a desperate effort leaped the 
ditch and crawled through a gap. 
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The bull, now doubly enraged that he had 
lost his prey, bellowed forth his savage dis- 
appointment, — but as for me, I was safe from 
his fury, and lay exhausted and panting on the 
grass. 

I was a coward in running away and not 
attacking the bull, which had been my first 
resolution. Yet, strange to say, my cowardice 
was of more service to my mistress than my 
bravery could have been; for my flight had 
diverted the attention of the bull from her, and 
she had in safety secured herself on the other 
side of the hedge. 

My mistress, although calm and self-posses- 
sed in the moment of danger, was quite over- 
come in the hour of security. She sat down 
on the hedge bank, placed her arms around my 
neck, and as she breathed a low prayer of 
thankfulness a large tear dropped among my 
long white hair. 




CHAPTER VI. 
THOMAS WHITE. 

HAVE headed this chapter " Thomas 
White" in order that you may learn 
the sad misfortune which befell this 
faithful cat, for whom I always entertained a 
strong affection. Thomas White was a gentle- 
man. I think I may be allowed to say he 
was a perfect gentleman. Upon his back he 
carried a thick coat of fine fur ; in fact, it was 
so thick that upon one occasion when he was 
fast asleep, only a few inches from the fire, a 
red hot coal fell upon him, but before it had 
time to burn through to his skin the coal had 
become cold. Thomas and myself were always 
on the best terms, and I do not remember one 
unpleasant remark ever passing between us. 
One afternoon I was lying under the sofa 
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in the dining-room, when above me reposed 
Thomas White, rolled up like a ball, and fast 
asleep. I did not even feel drowsy, for I was 
listening to a lady narrate to my mistress a 
wonderful history of a parrot. 

" One day," she said, " the bird was in the 
kitchen whilst dinner was being prepared. The 
cook was hot and excited, for the time was ad- 
vancing more rapidly than her work. She was 
occupied in making cockle sauce, and Poll 
Parrot was screaming loudly and producing a 
great commotion in her cage. Presently, the 
excited cook became so angry with her that 
she flung a hot cockle at the bird. The cockle 
fell on the top of the parrot's head, and a 
mighty din ensued. The parrot screamed and 
stormed at the cook, and in return the cook 
stormed and screamed at the parrot. Such a 
noise had seldom or never been heard in that 
house. At dinner, the parrot and cage were 
placed on the sideboard, and, as usual at 
dessert, she was set at liberty to walk at large 
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op the table. After a short time, she espied 
an elderly gentleman with a bald head. She 
at once walked up to him, planted herself in 
front of him, and after endeavouring to indicate 
his head with one of her claws, she said, 
so that all could hear her, * Hot cockles!. hot 
cockles ! ! ' To what Polly referred no one but 
the servants could understand. They explained 
the circumstances to their mistress afterwards, 
and it was that lady who told me the story. 
The hot cockle had removed several feathers 
from the parrot's head. Doubtless, it was on 
account of the bald place on her head that 
made her inquire whether the old gentleman's 
head was made bald from the same cause." 

The ladies continued some time conversing 
on the sagacity of animals. If I had only 
been endowed with the power of speech I 
could have told them a few good stories con- 
cerning some of my friends and acquaintances, 
but I was forced to remain quiet under the 
sofa and only listen to what they had to say. 
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The lady had only said good-bye to my mis- 
tress a few moments before Mrs. W was 

announced. She brought with her a little dog 
named Jock. 

It was not long before she noticed Thomas 
White, apparently fast asleep on the sofa, and 
her first remark to my mistress was an en- 
quiry whether the cat would object to her 
little dog being in the room. 

**Oh, no," said my mistress; "the cat is 
always on good terms with Vic, and I do not 
at all expect he would object to a visit being 
paid him from so innocent a little dog as Jock." 

My mistress then proceeded to tell Mrs. 

W of the affection that existed between 

Thomas White and myself, when Thomas 
awoke from his sleep. 

No sooner did he behold Jock than he fled 
across the room and endeavoured to make his 
escape by the window. But the window was 
closed, and the unfortunate cat came in violent 
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collision with the thick glass. With eyes that 
bespoke intense fear, and tail distended to an 
unusual thickness, he rose half-stunned, and a 
second time strove to break the thick glass of 
the window. The blow was as unsuccessful as 
the former, and he now thought all hope of 
escape lay in climbing the curtain. This plan 
utterly failed. The curtain was of lace, and 
every spring which the poor cat made upon 
it produced only a number of shreds on .the 
carpet and long rents in the thin material. 

All the time I barked most furiously, think- 
ing that by so doing I should re-assure poor 
Thomas, and let him know that I was near 
him in his moment of danger. 

Mrs. W lost not a moment in securing a 

firm hold of Jock's collar and dragging the 
struggling Skye terrier out of the room. I 
followed him, and it was as much as I could do 
to keep my own teeth to myself, remembering 
the fright which my unfortunate friend was 
undergoing on account of his visit. 
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Even the removal of Jock from the room 
did not lessen the fear of the unhappy cat. 
The fright had quite shattered his nerves, and 
completely deranged his mind. 

He no longer knew our kind mistress, and 
he even endeavoured to commit suicide by 
leaping into the fire. From this sad fate he 
was happily saved. But, however, as his rea- 
son did not return, it was thought advisable 
that death should take him away from our 
midst. So, accordingly, the next morning the 
gardener carried him away in a bag, with a 
heavy weight attached to one end of it. He 
threw the bag, the cat, and the weight into a 
pool situated a short distance from the house, 
expecting that the quiet waters of that little 
pond would end the life of unfortunate Thomas. 

Doubtless you have heard that a, cat has 
nine lives; and it would seem from what I 
have now to tell you, that he had up to this 
time not used the whole of them. 
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The cook, supposing the cat was drowned, 
was much astonished to see Thomas return to 
the kitchen. He presented, indeed, a most 
wretched sight, with water dropping from him 
at every step. It appeared that he had burst 
open the bag, and thus effected his escape. 

He was, however, taken away a second time, 
and we saw him no more. I could not help 
thinking this a hard fate, seeing that he had 
returned to his home and the home of his 
destroyer. But the continued and hopeless 
insanity of the poor cat rendered his destruc- 
tion imperative, for, alas ! there exist no lunatic 
asylums for quadrupeds. It was, however, a 
heartless remark of the gardener as he made 
his arrangements for the second ^^/astrophe, 
that if pussy did not *'get the bag he should," 
and it contrasted strangely with the sobs which 
issued from the nursery, when the children 
learned the former episode. The second was 
not related to them. 




CHAPTER VII. 
SILVIE. 

HORTLY before the sad event of which 
I spoke in the last chapter, I became 
acquainted with Silvie. Her home was 

at L Hall, near Mottram St. Andrews. 

She belonged to a good old family, I think, 
indeed, an aristocratic family, and in every 
way she appeared to be a most suitable com- 
panion for me. She was a perfect lady, and 
well trained in her various duties, and beside 
this, her beauty attracted the admiration of 
all who beheld her. I thought myself the 
happiest of dogs when I made her acquaint- 
ance. I loved Silvie dearly, and our life was 
one of perfect happiness. 

Silvie was as miserable when she was out of 
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my sight as I was when absent from her. On 
one occasion I remember she had, by accident, 
been shut up in the stable yard. She barked 
loudly, but no one either could or perhaps 
would hear her. So poor little Silvie set to 
work to effect an escape. This she accom- 
plished after much labour. Her plan was 
simply this. The asphalte pavement beneath 
the larger doors of the stable yard was much 
out of repair. At this she worked with her 
paws, scratching up both asphalte and soil 
until she had excavated a passage for herself 
under the door. I quite expected that she 
would have received much praise for her in- 
genuity, but, instead, she procured for herself 
a severe scolding for injuring the walk. 

Silvie had a pair of most beautiful, brown, 
beseeching eyes, which saved her from many a 
beating, which for certain misdemeanours she 
justly deserved. 

Once she had found her way into the cellar. 
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The larder-door was open and she entered. 
She was quietly settling down to enjoy a large 
dish of meat which she had found, when the 
cook, who had occasion to come down into the 
cellar, also entered the larder. Silvie had her 
back towards the door, and was so busily occu- 
pied that she did not see the approach of the 
cook. Before she was many moments older she 
was taken upstairs by the cook, yelping pite- 
ously. A severe chastisement was about to be 
administered when Silvie looked up into the 
face of the cook with eyes that spoke as plain 
as any words : " Oh ! cook, do forgive me this 
time. I promise you never to go into your 
larder again ; no, not even if the door be open 
as I found it just now." And then the cook 
let her go, and not only that time but many 
times. I am quite sure that if either the cat 
or myself had been the culprit we should have 
received a sound beating. 

Silvie became the mother of three puppies 
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which were respectively named Carlo, Prince, 
and Silvie junior. The story which I related 
of my own birth I have again to narrate to 
you. A few weeks after the appearance of the 
three white puppies it was decided by our 
mistress that a separation must take place. 
This nearly broke the heart of my poor Silvie, 
but all animals, whether blessed with four legs 
or limited to two, outlive their troubles by 
means of time and occupation, and Silvie 
became as cheerful as ever. 

Princess new home was for some time at no 
great distance from mine, and for many years 
I frequently visited him. But since the re- 
moval of his master and mistress to the other 
side of the village, I have heard and seen but 
little of my youngest son. 

Carlo went to reside at Fern Lea, the home 
of the two unmarried sisters of my mistress. 
When quite a puppy he was brought into the 
drawing-room to see the company — a blue 

D 
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ribbon round his neck, his snowy coat soft and 
glossy, and looking altogether like a toy lamb. 
The cook pampered all his tastes, and he lived 
a life of great luxury. After any easy existence 
of several years he passed into the hands of 
other owners. His new home was a great 
change for him. Several children lived there, 
and in all their fun he was their constant play- 
fellow, and in their many rambles he was 
always their faithful companion. 

It was arranged that Silvie the younger 
should reside with me at Wilmslow. This 
plan gave general satisfaction, for Silvie was 
a great favourite in our home. 

In an earlier part of this book I told you of 
a certain bad habit of mine, which was the 
occasion of my being sent away from my first 
home. This habit of wilful destructiveness 
seems to have been hereditary in our family, 
for in a short time it manifested itself in Silvie. 
This was a great grief to me. I remonstrated 
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With her on the subject and pointed out the 
evil, and what it might lead to, and I dwelt at 
length on the melancholy manner in which I 
myself was cured of this fault. I entreated 
her to give heed to my words, but all to 
no purpose. The passion of destructiveness 
had taken complete possession of my poor 
daughter. She disregarded all her father's 
warnings, and was unmindful of the kind words 
of her many friends. 

The mania which possessed her, for I can 
give it no other name, chiefly exhibited itself 
in a desire to rend in pieces all the boots and 
shoes that came in her way. 

About this time, Toby, the dog at the lodge, 
acted in a most deceitful manner. In the dusk 
of the evening, when the gardener had left, 
and there was none to notice him, he would, 
unseen to all, resort to the front lawn. Here 
he made ruin of the flower beds, scratching up 
the soil, and rolling on the plants. Order was 
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restored again in the morning, but the very 
next evening he repeated the offence. Every- 
one suspected Silvie of doing this evil, seeing 
that at this time she was the victim of her 
passion for destructiveness. 

Oh ! how fervently did I long for the power 
of speech, so that I might tell all who was the 
offender. They could not understand me. If I 
whined to them the true rendering of the story 
I was told to keep quiet ; or if I barked it 
loudly I was put out of the room. So for 
many years the mystery had to remain un- 
solved. 

A new home was found for Silvie very 
shortly after the events I have just narrated, 
and we said good-bye to her for ever. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MY PECULIARITIES. 

PURPOSE in this chapter to give 
some slight account of my whims and 
my peculiarities. 
When sent away in disgrace from Man- 
chester, a message was sent with me to say 
that I had always been accustomed to take a 
cup of tea every evening. I was, therefore, 
indulged in this luxury in my Wilmslow home. 
I now think that the remembrance of that cup 
of tea was one of the strongest arguments that 
induced me to return home on the evening I 
ran away. I always drink my tea shortly after 
the other members of the family have finished 
their evening meal. The cat sits on one side 
of my mistress and I sit on the other. Pussy 
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will not drink cold milk, so, to make it appear 
new, a little hot water is generally added to it. 
Being a lady she is helped first. Then comes 
my turn. My mistress always speaks to me 
while preparing the delicious beverage, the 
result of which is, that I am in a state of per- 
fect excitement long before the cup of tea is 
placed for me on the carpet. The older I 
grow the more I relish my tea, and the sugar I 
find at the bottom of it. 

I was always a great friend of children I 
knew personally^ and many a wag of the tail 
would I give them, when we met on the road, 
in exchange for a kind word or a loving pat. 
I would let them push me over, pull me about 
by my ears, and even permit the very little ones 
to be placed on my back ; but one thing I 
could not endure, and that was to have my tail 
touched. When I was a puppy, I believe it 
was trapped in a door, but the date when, and 
of the exact manner in which it was hurt, I am 
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not certain. You can imagine how sensitive 
my tail is when I tell you that if a lady's dress 
should only just brush the end of it, a severe 
pain would at once shoot through my body. 
A perfect dread, however, seizes me whenever 
I meet strange children on the road. Some- 
times they admire me and call me a " sheep," or 
a " lamb," but more often they hoot and shout, 
or even throw stones at me. I have often run 
half a mile out of my way in order to avoid a 
number of boys and girls coming out of school, 
and I have even waded a brook or swum a 
stream to escape my pursuers. 

As long as I can remember I have always 
taken great care in the hiding of all super- 
abundant bones that were given me for food. 
For some years I placed them safely behind 
old boxes, amongst the chips, or in some other 
unlikely place where I thought no one would 
look for them. But generally some kind friend 
smelt them out, or perchance a gardener or 
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servant-maid discovered their hiding place. 
So, more recently, for greater security, I have 
buried them in the ground. This plan, I am 
sorry to say, has resulted in harm rather than 
good to myself. A dog-in-the-manger spirit 
has been engendered, and I fear that a selfish 
disposition has been encouraged. The older I 
grow the more difficult it becomes to leave off 
a bad habit. Let me then entreat all young 
dogs never to bury bones which are useless to 
themselves, for often such would provide a 
meal for some poor hungry brother. 

My mistress has often reproved me for steal- 
ing bones. I once, however, heard her read 
from a Book. *' Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret is pleasant." I am sorrj^ 
to tell you that I liked well the sound of these 
wonls, and often acted on them. WTienever I 
went in the direction of the village, I always 
ran in at a certain door and surreptitiously 
carried awav one of the several bones I knew 
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were placed in one corner of the yard. The 
cook at this house was no friend of mine, and 
was vexed at* my taking the bones away from 
her little pet dog. The woman tied a string 
to the handle of the door, and passed it over 
the wall and brought it into the kitchen through 
the window. One fine morning, on my way 
to the village, I ran, as usual, through the 
open door into the little yard. I made my 
way to the corner I so well knew, selected a 
fine good bone, gave a parting snarl at the 
owner, and was about to decamp, when I saw 
the door close in front of me. Out came the 
cook. She stormed and raged at me, and 
when at last she let me go, I carrried away 
with me, not a bone, but many painful bruises 
upon my back. It seems unnecessary to tell 
you that I have never since been into that 
yard, and that I have never stolen any more 
bones. 

Although I was punished for this offence, 
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yet, I am sorry to say, that I once again com- 
mitted a theft. Of all days in the year it was 
on Christmas Day. I was in the kitchen whilst 
dinner was being served in the dining-room. 
The cook was putting a piece of holly on the 
plum pudding, and lighting a flame around it. 
I, meanwhile, went into the back kitchen. 
The oven door was partly open, and inside 
were a number of mince-pies on a large dish. 
How I longed for one ! No one was looking, 
and who, I thought to myself, would be any 
the wiser if I took one ? So I reasoned, and 
quietly placing my paws against the side of the 
fire-grate, I pulled one out of the oven. Oh ! 
the pain I endured was something dreadful. 
Mv feet seemed to stick fast to the metal, and 
the hot pie sadly hurt my poor paw, which, by- 
the-by, was just recovering from a serious 
accident. I dared not yelp and make a noise, 
for this would have attracted attention, and I 
knew I had done wrong. A worse pain than 
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even the burning of my paws was in store for 
me. The pie must be eaten up for fear it 
might be discovered that I had stolen one. I 
endeavoured to swallow it. The word "agony' 
seems scarcely strong enough to describe the 
suffering I then endured. Water would not 
destroy that burning heat. For hours I. had 
to endure the penalty of my fault, and even for 
days I licked my aching paws. 

Shortly after this Christmas Day, I was 
alone one morning in the kitchen, when I 
heard a noise in the pantry. I went to see 
what it was. On a shelf, a considerable height 
from the ground, sat Pussy licking cream out 
of tall glasses. I barked at her, but she only 
gave me a look, as much as to say : — ' 

" Bark away if you like, I have no intention 
of coming down until I have finished as much 
as I can get out of all the glasses," 

Her cool behaviour annoyed me, and I 
went in search of the cook. This good woman 
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I found in the cellar, but she would not listen 
to a single bark I had to say on the subject 
So I took hold of her dress with my teeth, 
hoping in this way to persuade her to follow 
me. This had the desired effect, and I con- 
ducted her to the pantry. There on the shelf 
still sat the cat hard at work, with her face all 
covered with cream. The cook took her down, 
beat her, put her out of the door, and told me 
to watch her. This I did for more than an 
hour, never allowing her to go out of my 
sight during that time. 

My coat being all white, requires more fre- 
quent washing than the coats of those dogs whose 
clothing is of a darker hue. My washing days 
are a great grievance to me. Whenever I hear 
the subject mentioned I flee away. Sometimes 
I hide under the beds, but if I find an outer 
door open I prefer to make my escape, in which 
case I do not return home for many hours. 
Occasionally I am captured unawares, and 
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then I have to make up my mind to endur- 
ance. If it be in summer, I am taken into the 
yard, but if it be in winter I am conducted into 
the cellar. A large tub of lukewarm water is 
prepared for my reception. In this I am 
plunged. Washing might be made a pleasure 
instead of a torture if certain ceremonies were 
disregarded. Carbonate of soda and carbolic 
acid are both placed in the water, neither of 
which agree well with me. Both hurt me if I 
have any sore place on my body, and the car- 
bolic acid sadly pains my poor nose and eyes. 
I am washed in a manner which clearly shows 
that my skin is thought no better than the 
dining-room hearthrug or a white wool mat. 
After the operation of soaping and scrubbing 
comes the blueing. This is managed by a 
large tubful of water containing a little powder 
blue being poured over me. Once or twice a 
little too much blue has been added, and the 
result is most ludicrous to everyone, except 
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myself. The rubbing dry in front of a warm 
fire, the careful combing of my hair, and a few 
crisp biscuits given to me to take away the 
disagreeable taste of carbolic acid from my 
mouth, nearly compensate for the misery of 
being washed. 

Certain kinds of music grate sadly on my 
nerves. Brass bands, street organs, penny 
whistles, trumpets, concertinas, accordions, bag- 
pipes, and the like are most distasteful to me ; 
yet, strange to say, I have no objection to the 
piano, which I consider a more agreeable 
instrument. Whenever I hear any of the 
aforesaid instruments I am forced, although my 
better and wiser feelings may rebel, to accom- 
pany it with a series of howls until the objec- 
tionable sounds cease. One day an Italian, 
dressed in a large slouched hat, brown velvet 
pantaloons, which appeared most ancient, and a 
dark blue coat which had seen better days, came 
to our house. He brought with him a small 
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Tiand organ, which he rested upon a pole he 
carried in his hand. With the first bar of 
music our concert began. Each howl I sent 
forth was echoed back from a long wall at the 
further end of the garden. My mistress shook 
her fist at me from the library window, while 
the servants standing behind the kitchen yard 
gate shouted at me to desist. I was deaf to all 
sounds, save the hated notes of the organ, and 
neither did I notice the signs of a vindictive 
spirit rising in the breast of the Italian. After 
receiving his small gratuity, the man covered 
his organ yp with a green cloth, in doing so 
he unintentionally touched the handle. I 
thought that another tune was about to com- 
mence, and I, therefore, sent forth a deafening 
bark, followed by a prolonged howl. This so 
enraged the foreigner that he took up his pole 
and flung it savagely at me. I was then much 
younger than I am now, and, with a quick 
spring, I avoided the falling missile. The pole 
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fell upon the hard gravel and broke in two. 
The irate stranger took up the pieces and again 
flung them at me, but with no better success 
than at first. He then walked away, shouting 
savagely at me in Italian. I never before or 
since felt so angry, and if I had not been held 
back I fear I should have done him much harm. 
A distant connection of mine, if I may so 

call a dog that belongs to Mrs. C , the 

sister of my master, loves music as ardently 
as I hate it. The name of the dog is ** Gyp,"* 
and he lives at Worcester. He is a most won- 
derful dog, and I hope sometime he will be 
encouraged to write his life, so I must not trench 
on his work, except by giving you an account of 
his passionate love for music. He will at any 
time willingly leave his warm position in front 
of the fire, and sit entranced for hours in a cold 
room if someone will only play for him on the 
piano. He will run some distance to hear a 
band play, and should the music cease, he will 
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think himself well repaid if he can but catch 
the last echo ere it dies away. The beautiful 
chimes of the cathedral are a constant delight 
to him, and on Sunday mornings the sound of 
the church bells has a wondrous charm for 
poor little Gyp. 

Gyp often wondered why the family went to 
church. Wondering why they went, ended at 
last in a determination to go and see for him- 
self. He chose one fine Wednesday evening in 
the month of July. All unobserved, he followed 
his mistress and her daughter adown the steep 
road which leads from the Mount into the city. 
Near St. Paul's Church Gyp was discovered by 
his kind mistress, and, after many entreaties, 
was encouraged to turn his face homewards. 
The ladies had no sooner entered the sacred 
building than Gyp turned round. He was 
about to follow them, and would have done so, 
had not his approach been seen by several 
choir boys standing near the door, who greeted 
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poor Gyp with a shower of stones. He was, 
however, rescued from his tormentors by the 
wife of the vicar. This lady placed him in the 
empty school-house, and locked the door upon 
him. Gyp, astonished to find himself a pri- 
soner, looked round in the hope of perceiving 
a means of escape. It was not long before he 
discovered an open window through which he 
managed to scramble. The church door was 
half-open, and he quietly entered. Service 
had not yet begun. The choir and clergy had 
taken their places in the chancel, and were at 
that moment engaged in silent prayer. A 
solemn stillness pervaded the House of God, 
and not a sound was heard except the pat- 
tering of the feet of little Gyp upon the pave- 
ment of the aisle. He looked in every pew until 
he found his beloved mistress. Never did he 
receive so cold a welcome from either of the 
ladies. He was quickly brought into the pew 
and told to lie under the seat. Here he 
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remained as still as a mouse until he heard the 
first notes of the organ. Gyp, that passionate 
lover of music, had never before heard any- 
thing so beautiful. He was up in a moment, 
and ran out into the aisle in order to see where 
the sound came from. Having satisfied him- 
self, he returned and sat under the seat beside 
his mistress during the remainder of the ser- 
vice. Since that time Gyp has at times suc- 
ceeded in accompanying his mistress to church 
on Wednesday evenings, but on Sundays he is 
never allowed to go with her, which is a great 
grievance to him. His mistress often looks 
into his little, odd-looking, old-fashioned face, 
and tells him that she fears he is no better than 
many idle persons who go to church for the 
sake of hearing some fine music or an eloquent 
sermon, thus singing the solemn words without 
even thinking of what they mean, and hearing 
a sermon without ever taking to heart the les- 
son it may contain for them. 
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It is, I think, about time that this long 
chapter was brought to a conclusion, but 
previously I must beg of you to allow me to 
mention three strange acquaintances I have 
made in the course of my long life. The first 
of these three friends was a pig. He occupied 
the same residence as many of his unfortunate 
race had dwelt in before him. Our friendship 
began in the following manner:— One day 
when I was in the stable-yard I heard him 
utter a prolonged melancholy grunt. I gave, 
in reply, a low whine of sympathy. Master 

• Pig immediately placed his fore-paws on the 
top of the door of the sty, and looked over at 
me. I approached a little nearer to the door, 
and he, nothing disconcerted, remained where 
he was. From that moment we were close and 
intimate friends. Knowing how lonely he was 
in his melancholy abode, I came to visit him 
many times a day, always receiving a most 

affectionate welcome from him. Death alone 
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ended this strange but most honest friendship. 
This pig was far more socially disposed than 
many of his family. Miss Gertrude took a 
great interest in him. Sometimes she would 
let him loose in the yard, when he would follow 
her about, I am sorry to say, in a far more 
obedient manner than I ever did. 

The next of these three strange acquain- 
tances was an owl. Master Harry, when at 
school, at Queen wood College, one day bought 
an owl from some wandering gipsies. The sum 
he paid for it was eightpence. Doubtless, this 
seems to you a very small amount of money to 
pay for a live owl, but then, you must please 
to remember that the bird was at that time 
only an owlet a few weeks old. He could not 
even fe^d himself, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that he was reared. When mid-summer 
holidays came round he was brought home, 
along with several dormice which had been 
purchased from the wood cutters in the New 
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Forest. Master Owl was placed in a disused 
hen-pen. Here I often came to look at him 
sitting upon a perch and winking his large 
eyes. He rent the air and disturbed the quiet 
of the neighbourhood with his discordant voice, 
both in the day as well as during the night. I 
felt sorry for this bird, and, after a short time, 
a friendship sprang up between us. Our affec- 



tion certainly never waxed as strong as between 
the pig and myself, yet it was sufficiently warm 
to create a pang of deep regret to pass through 
my heart when our acquaintance was suddenly 
terminated. At the time the owl was first 
brought to Wilmslow, his young master took 
him out for a daily walk. The two would set 
off together, sometimes the bird perched on 
his master's shoulder, or sometimes walking by 
his side. Master Harry went away from home 
for about three weeks. On his return, the owl, 
vexed that he had been forsaken, would not 
recognise him, and even pecked at his face if he 
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came near his perch. This strange bird grew 
rapidly sullen in his disposition, and took but 
little notice of me when I paid him my daily 
call. Up to this period the owl had been so 
tame that he had been permitted to range at 
large every day in the open air.- One day, 
however, he never returned to his hen-pen 
home, and, from that day to this, we have 
heard not a word of what has become of him. 

The last of my trio of friends was a little 
Bantam hen. This hen and her partner were 
given by a friend to Miss Gertrude, and dearly 
she loved them. Every morning and every 
afternoon the little girl came to see them, and 
I usually accompanied her. The cock was 
somewhat proud and conceited, and this quite 
seemed to spoil him, but his wife was as good 
and as amiable a little bird as I have ever seen. 
It was the prettiest sight in the world to see 
the little hen fly upon her mistress's shoulder, 
nestle the little head in her neck, and fall fast 
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asleep. When she awoke, she would place 
her tiny beak against the mouth of her mis- 
tress, and try to give her a kiss. This little 
affectionate bird had not been many weeks 
with us before both its legs were attacked with 
the cruel pain of rheumatism, and shortly after- 
wards it died. 





CHAPTER IX. 
ACCIDENTS. 

fl 

HAVE been most unfortunate in meet- 
ing with accidents of one kind or 
another. The first serious misfortune 
that happened to me occurred one Friday night 
when I was about five years old. The morning 
of the day in question a suspicious looking 
character was lurking about the house. Whilst 
the servant was taking the man's begging mes- 
sage to my mistress, he was about to steal an 
overcoat from the hat-stand, when out I flew at 
him, and I certainly would have bitten him 
severely had not the housemaid returned to the 
door at that moment. She called me away 
from the thief, and scolded me for flying at 
a poor beggar. The man cursed me, and mut- 
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tering between his teeth that he would do for 
me yet, slunk away. In the evening I was 
returning home, about eight or nine o'clock, 
after a long walk I had taken in the direction 
of Morley, when again I saw the man I had so 
nearly bitten in the morning, slinking behind 
the hedge. I gave a snarl at him, and he, 
recognising his enemy, ran me through with a 
pitchfork or some other sharp instrument. He 
then brutally broke my right fore leg, kicked 
me, and left me as he thought to die. 

All night I lay in the road at the place where 
I had been hurt, the blood flowing from my 
wounds all the time. Oh ! the agony of that 
night. Oh ! how I longed for the morning. 
With the first dawn of day hope seemed some- 
what to revive my dejected spirits. I managed 
to crawl a few paces in the direction of home, 
but I endured such agony when I attempted to 
move my leg, and I felt so faint from the loss of 
blood, that I again sank down upon the ground. 
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This road was but little frequented, and I had 
to remain many hours longer in this sad condi- 
tion. About mid-day I was discovered by a 
kind lady, who lived in a black and white 
Cheshire house, not very far from the place 
where I had been hurt. She at once went to 
tell my mistress of my whereabouts, and of the 
serious mishap that had befallen her poor un- 
fortunate dog. The gardener was sent with a 
wheelbarrow to bring me home. On my arri- 
val, my mistress, her children, the servants and 
the people at the lodge all came out to receive 
me. I must indeed have presented a pitiable 
appearance, for when I looked round on my 
friends I could scarcely see a dry eye. A 
gentleman on horseback was passing at this 
moment, and he told my mistress that ** he 
thought the kindest thing that could be done 
for the dog would be to have him shot," and 
he added, ** it seems cruelty to let him linger in 
such frightful suffering." His advice, however, 
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was not followed, and the veterinary surgeon 
was sent for. He seemed quite hopeful about 
me, and at once began to set my broken 
leg, which he pronounced to be a compound 
fracture. My head was tied up in a bag in 
order that I might not bite the man while he 
was placing my poor shattered leg in splints. 
The next day I managed to crawl into the 
dining-room, and to go to my accustomed place 
under the sofa. But when I wished to rise I 
found I was unable to do so, and the couch had 
to be wheeled away for my convenience. For 
several weeks I was considered an invalid, and 
many friends in the neighbourhood sent bis- 
cuits in token of sympathy. In the course of 
time the doctor again came to see me. He 
took off the splints and pronounced my leg to 
be as good as its fellows. 

Although I have just mentioned that the 
veterinary said my leg was well again yet 
this was not quite the case, for more than 
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once I hurt it so severely that I was laid-up 
with it for several weeks. One day I was 
so much hurt from the bite of a large black 
dog that I could not use my damaged leg for 
some time. It was summer, and the family 
thought it best to keep me fastened up until 
they saw if the bite resulted in any bad effects. 
I was, therefore, placed in quarantine for 
many days in one of the unoccupied stalls in 
the stable. Whilst there I certainly should have 
felt lonely had I not been much interested in 
watching the manoeuvres of a black and white 
kitten. This poor animal belonged to the 
lodge, and when its brothers and sisters were 
drowned, it, some how or other, escaped their 
sad fate. No notice had been taken of it, and, 
what with neglect and hunger, the kitten was 
fast growing into a wild and savage cat. I 
felt sorry for the poor thing, and often when 
we were alone I would give it some of my 
good food. If, however, it heard anyone come 
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near the stable, it fled away in a moment, and 
rushed up the ladder to the loft above, and 
securely hid itself among the boxes and lumber. 
About three years ago, I met with an 
accident that nearly proved fatal. It was upon 
a clear bright day in March that I set out for a 
pleasant walk with several of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. After making some calls 
in the village, and enquiring about a box at 
the railway station, we proceeded in our walk 
through Wilmslow Park towards the banks 
of the Bollin. The air had a certain delightful 
crispness about it, and I never felt happier, 
when suddenly an event occurred which nearly 
ended my existence. At one point in the 
course of the river, the water falls sheer over 
a wall of massive masonry, and when the 
stream is full of water, as on this particular 
day, it is a beautiful sight. The sunlight 
seemed to kiss the laughing waters as they 
bounded upon the rocks beneath, only to 
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dance up high again in a wreath of rainbow 
spray. Above this little waterfall is a mill race 
which supplies a corn mill with water, not very 
far from the Old Church. The sluice gate was 
partly open, and the water was flowing in a 
strong current through it. All the party, with 
the exception of myself, climbed over the rail 
above the sluice. This feat I could not man- 
age, not having hands and arms as my friends 
had. They called me to follow them, and en- 
couraged me to leap boldly. I barked in reply, 
as much as to say ** I cannot jump so wide a 
stream, and I dare not venture to swim so swift 
a flow of water." 

At last I took a wild leap. Had I been 
younger I might have been successful, but, 
as it was, only my fore paws succeeded in 
touching the opposite bank. The loose soil 
gave way, and I fell into the water. I strug- 
gled to reach the bank, but the current was 
so strong that I could make no way against 
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it. After fighting desperately for some minutes, 
I became so exhausted that I gave up all hope 
of life. The stream sucked me downwards, 
and I was carried under the sluice-gate. Tears 
filled the eyes of my young mistresses when they 
thought I was drowned, and lost to them for 
ever. But great was their surprise and joy 
when they beheld me rise to the surface on the 
other side of the sluice. Master Fred rushed 
into the water, grasped me firmly by the back 
of the neck, pulled me towards the bank, and 
landed me safely on the grass. Here I lay 
completely exhausted, and it was some time 
before I was able to walk home. As we passed 
through the village half-a-pound of biscuits was 
bought for me, but I was so weary that I 
could not eat one of them. I think if a 
carriage could have been procured they would 
have driven me home. As it was, none could 
be found, and I had to perform the weary 
trudge on foot. 




CHAPTER X. 
OLD AGE. 

LD age is fast creeping upon me. I 
have passed my seventeenth birthday, 
and it does not seem likely that I may 
look forward to many more years of life. Yet 
for all that, I can see well, hear fairly, and I 
still possess a few teeth which have not as yet 
felt the effects of old age. Prince and Carlo 
are now considered to be old dogs in the 
families in which they respectively live ; but I 
am as it were a " patriarch " among them. 

A short time ago I suffered from a severe 
illness, my legs gave me so much pain that I 
could not lie down ; my throat was hot and 
parched, and all my limbs trembled as if I had 
ague. I endeavoured to hide myself in the 
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garden, so that I should not make others miser- 
able by beholding my wretchedness ; but my 
hiding places were always discovered and I 
was brought back again into the house. After 
about a week or ten days of pain, nature, that 
kind, good nurse, mended me up again, and 
now I hear kind friends say that I look ten or 
a dozen years younger than I did before this 
illness. 

Loving friends surround me, and my old age 
is one of peace and happiness. Most of the 
friends of my earlier days are now dead, but I 
find a kind companion in Puttens, one of the 
largest cats I have ever seen. He is quite 
black with the exception of his chest, which is 
white, and looks as if he had a clean shirt 
front on, and his four feet, which appear as if 
he were walking about dressed in white socks. 
If Puttens desires to see anything on the table 
he has only to place his fore paws upon the 
table-cloth and see what he wishes. If he 
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is desirous to enter a room and the door be not 
open, he attracts attention in following man- 
ner. He places one of his paws on the handle 
of the door and rattles the key with the other. 
He is a very large animal, 
and measures over a yard 
when fully spread out on 
the hearth rug. His name, 
mymistresstellshim, ought 
to have been Stephen in- 
stead of Puttens, because 
he is a usurper. He came 
and settled himself in our 
house, and was so unkind 
to Lelie, the cat who then 
lived with us, that she 
became mentally deranged 
and ended her days like the unfortunate 
Thomas White. Everyone mourned the fate 
of Lelie, but no one more so than Miss May. 
Lelie had one weakness, namely, a vindictive 
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temper. Sometimes the manner in which this ex- 
hibited itself was a little curious. For instance, 
one day I remember the cook had occasion to 
beat Lelie for some misbehaviour. She ex- 
hibited no anger at the time, but two hours 
afterwards she flew at the cook and scratched 
her severely on the hand. This is not a soli- 
tary story, and I could, if you desired it, have 
narrated many. We all have our failings, and 
this was Lelie*s. Except for this one fault 
Lelie was most loving in disposition, and I 
deeply lamented her loss. 

Puttens is one of the most lazy of cats, and 
spends the greater portion of the day in sleep. 
He has several oddities peculiar to himself. 
For instance, he will never eat a piece of white 
bread if he can avoid doing so. Once, at tea- 
time, one of the family thought he had over- 
come the cat's disinclination to partake of this 
food, by spreading a little anchovy upon the 
bread. Piece after piece was given to Puttens 
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and the donor gloried in the success of the 
artifice. Afterwards, however, it was discovered 
that Puttens was indeed an ** artful dodger," for 
he had licked off the anchovy from the bread 
and arranged the pieces in a long row behind 
one of the chairs. Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing this little story, he was very fond of 
brown bread, and I believe he always ate it 
under the delusion that it was cake. 

One morning not long ago I overheard dur- 
ing breakfast time the following dialogue : — 

** I have passed a very bad night," said one 
of the youths. 

** How do you account for your sleepless- 
ness ?" said my mistress, **have you been kept 
awake by illness ? " 

**Oh, no!" was the reply; **I have been 
dreadfully frightened. I awoke between one 
and two o'clock and thought I heard a man 
walking quietly about my bed-room. I listened ; 
and rubbed my eyes to assure myself that I was 



I 
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not asleep. No ! I distinctly heard foot-steps 
upon the' carpet. There was no moon, and 
the room was so dark that I could not dis- 
tinguish even the outline of my unwelcome 
visitor, but I could hear him, at one time near 
to the dressing-table, then near the wash-stand, 
and finally, near to the bed itself. I was bathed 
in a cold perspiration, and fear made me hold 
my breath. The sound of the footsteps ceased, 
and this aggravated my sufferings ; and then, 
oh, horror ! a heavy hand, as I thought, was sud- 
denly placed upon my foot. I instantly pulled 
away my leg, and heard the footsteps retreat to 
the other side of the room. I could endure the 
suspense no longer, so sprang out of bed, struck 
a match, and lighted the gas. To my astonish- 
ment no one was found in the room beside my- 
self, but I noticed that the partly-closed door 
moved slightly, as if some one had just passed 
through it. I lighted a candle, and noiselessly 
walked down the four steps which lead to the 
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long landing, and cautiously looked into each 
room as I passed. Arrived at the back stair- 
case, I paused, wondering whether it would 
be wiser to go into the kitchens below or 
ascend to the storey above. Why I decided on 
the latter course of action I do not know, but I 
had not proceeded up many steps when the 
light fell upon a black personage quietly seated 
on the stairs in front of me." 

** Oh, Fred, how frightened you must have 
been." 

'* No, not at all ; for that personage was our 
own black Puttens." 

The mystery was now clear to everyone. 
Puttens, who usually spends the night out of 
doors, had, on this occasion, for some reason 
best known to himself, remained within. Hav- 
ing found the bedroom door of my much loved 
master a little ajar, he quietly entered, and, 
after making a tour of the chamber, sprang 
upon the bed. The vigorous action which fol- 
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lowed much alarmed Puttens, and he fled to 
the other side of the house. 

It is, I think, hardly fair of me to laugh at 
the whims of poor Puttens, when in my earlier 
days I had so many strange fancies of my own. 
How often, when gooseberries were ripe, have 
I pricked my nose in my eagerness to pick the 
delicious fruit from the trees ? Have I not 
over and over again cracked nuts in order to 
obtain the kernels, and (strange to relate) have 
eaten grape skins in preference to the grapes 
themselves ? 

And now, kind readers, let me use the pri- 
vilege of age in offering a few parting words. 

I have ended the history of my life. Old 
age no longer allows me to take any part in 
active pursuits, so I patiently await my end, 
happy and content in the home in which the 
greater number of my years have been spent. 

My life has been* one of great pleasure and 
happiness, owing to the never- varying kindness 
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of those with whom I have come in contact. I 
have wagged my tail till it has ached as being 
the only means of showing my gratitude, but 
this only led to more pats and greater kindness. 
Many of my acquaintances, however, have 
given me very different accounts of their lives. 
Some have said that no one would give them 
any food at home, and that they were nearly 
dying from starvation ; and others, alas! have 
been so beaten and cruelly used that I thought 
they could not possibly survive. Perhaps, the 
owners of some of these dogs were afterwards 
sorry for the pain they had inflicted upon 
their poor dumb servants ; I should indeed be 
grieved to think that these acts were done 
from simple cruelty. Surely, dear children, a 
kind act is never lost. Although it may bring 
no return (and that in truth is a poor heart 
which expects rewards for a kindness done), 
yet each little act, each loving word or look, 
warm from the heart of one who is sincere. 
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raises and enlarges the heart of him who gives 
it, and his love expands until at last it will con- 
tain all creatures under heaven. 
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Since this Autobiography was written poor 
old Vic has died. 

Early on the morning of the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1879, the cook went as usual to greet 
him with a kindly word. She spoke to him, but 
he moved not. She called him by his name, but 
his tail gave no responsive wag. Poor old Vic 
was dead. He lay upon his side, his pretty 
paws crossed one upon the other, and his 
beautiful head that we had since our childhood 
so fondly caressed peacefully reposed on a piece 
of old carpet. After we had all taken a last 
look at our dear old playfellow, our companion 
in many a country ramble, and the faithful 
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guardian of our happy homestead, we placed 
him in his quiet grave, and now, in a secluded 
corner of the garden, beneath the shade of over- 
spreading trees, may be seen the simple stone 
which bears upon it the brief inscription — 

-VIC," 
*^ I 862 — 79." 



The night before he died, he seemed, if it 
were possible, to love us all with a still deeper 
love. He drank his cup of tea as usual, and, as 
a treat, we gave him several pieces of toasted 
tea cake. When it was time to retire to rest 
he seemed unwilling to be separated from us, 
and, when I gave him a kindly goodnight pat, 
he turned upon me a beseeching gaze, as much 
as to say, " Do not leave me, for I have not 
many hours longer to live." 
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This little book contains the true narrative 
of the life of a very faithful dog, who was at all 
times gentle and affectionate, and was never 
seen by any of us to do a mean or an unkind 
action. Children, can this be said of us ? God 
gave only instinct to Vic, but He has given us 
reasoning minds, and I am sure that He will 
expect us to be far more generous-minded and 
loving-hearted than a poor Pomeranian dog. 

" lie prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all." 

Coleridge. 
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